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Lith, rekles pi. ( ein Stangengeriist zum Trock- 
nen/ MHG. re<7en 'sich erheben, emporragen; 
steif gestreckt sein, starren' (cf. Fick IIP, 
334f.), root *req- 'stretch out/ whence also 
'arrange, put in order, etc.': Skt. racdyati 
'ordnet, verfertigt, bildet, bereltet, macht zu- 
recht,' Goth, rdhnjan 'rechnen/ etc. (cf. IE. 
a", 44). 

20. Goth, razn, ON. rarm, OE. mm 'hous' 
ar supposed to be from the same root as Goth. 
rasta 'mile,' OB. rcest ' rest; resting-place.' In 
form and in meaning this connection is quite 
possible. But it is not certain. For the stem 
razna- ov the above may be compared with 
rasna- in OE. msn ' plank ; ceiling.' 

21. Goth, siponeis ' iiadrjrrfi, discipulus, 
lerner ' implies a noun *sipdns 'the act ov lern- 
ing, das Lernen ' from *sip6n ' lern.' A causa- 
tiv in meaning occurs in OE. septe 'taught,' 
pret. ov *seppan (Goth. *sapjan), like sette to 
settan, legde to lecgean. Or septe may hav S 
(Goth. *sopida or *sepida) and, in any case, 
be related to Lat. per-sibus ' very knowing, very 
acute' (cf. Holthausen IF. xxv, 147). 

22. Germ, widu- ' tree, wood, forest ' in OE. 
widu, wudu ' wood,' ON", vftlr, OHG. witu, etc. 
is identical with Ir. fid 'Baum, Holz, Wald,' 
Welsh guid, gwydd 'arbusta, arbores, caules.' 
These ar compared with Skt. vidhu-h 'verein- 
samt/ lith. vidus ' Mitte, Inneres, Inwendiges,' 
and referd to the root uidh- in Lat. di-vido, etc. 

This connection is no dout correct. But the 
meanings hardly developt as usually explaind. 
For inasmuch as *uidhu- is a derivativ ov *«t 
' apart,' it ment ' separated, alone ' in Skt. 
vidhu-h; ' separating, intervening (space), mid- 
dle' in Lith. vidus; and 'separating, branch- 
ing' in Welsh gwid, Ir. fid, OE. widu, wudu, 
etc. For the last meaning compare Skt. vayi, 
ChSl. veja ' Zweig, Ast,' Skt. vi ' auseinander ; ' 
OHG. zwlg 'zweig:' Skt. dvayd-h 'zweifach.' 

23. Goth, wairila (or -lo) 'j^etXos, Lippe,' 
OE. weler (*werel) 'lip,' OFries. were, ON". 
VQtr (*warzu~) 'Lippe' ar compared with 
OPruss. warsus ' Lippe.' These ar from bases 
*uer-, *uers- also in OE. wearr (*warz-) 'cal- 
losity, wart,' Lat. verruca 'wart; a steep, ruf 
place,' Skt. varsman- 'Hohe, Oberstes, Spitze,' 
Lith. virszus 'das Obere, die hochste Spitze,' 



OE. wearte ' wart,' MLG. warte ' Warze; Brust- 
warze,' Gr. aetpm' raise' (cf. Walde, Et. Wh.* 
823, with lit.), and also Lat. varus 'blotch, 
pimple,' varulus ' swelling in the eye, sty.' 

24. NE. wear represents two distinct words : 
OE. werian ' wear (clothes) ; clothe,' Goth. 
wasjan 'clothe,' etc.; and OE. -weosan, pp. 
forweren, -weoren, -woren 'decayd, worn out/ 
whence NE. worn 'wearied, exhausted, show- 
ing signs of care, illness, fatigue, etc' In this 
sense it became confused with wear (cbthes), 
hence the pp. worn, of clothes. 

With OE. forweren compare OHG. arweran, 
irweran 'affectus, decoctus, confectus, decrepi- 
tus/ MHG. verwesen ' zunichte werden, verge- 
hen, hinunterkommen ; zunichte machen, ver- 
derben, aufbrauchen/ OE. wimian 'dry up, 
wither/ weornian ' fade/ and the following. 

25. ON., NIcel. vesall 'wretched, poor, 
miserable ' (ON. vesmll is a contamination with 
u-scell 'ungliicklich'), Norw. dial, visall, vesall 
'small, thin, delicate, weak/ MHG. wesel 
'schwach, matt, abgestorben/ ON. vesligr 
' wretched/ veslask ' pine or waste away/ Norw. 
vesla tr. 'diminish, waste/ veslast intr. 'di- 
minish/ Swed. dial, ves, vesen 'weak/ vesa 
' grow weary ; delay, tarry/ Norw. veisen ' limp, 
wilted; weak/ visa 'a weak, languid person:' 
ON. visna, OE. wisnian, OHG. wesanen 'wel- 
ken, verdorren/ etc. 

Fhancis A. Wood. 

University of Chicago. 



NOTES ON THE SOURCES OF POE'S 

POETRY: COLERIDGE, KEATS, 

SHELLEY 

I. Coleridge's Kubla Khan 
Professor Killis Campbell 1 finds a Cole- 
ridgean influence in The City in the Sea of 
Poe. Another more distinct trace appears in 
Fairy-Land, which probably satirizes Kubla 
Khan. A recent editor of Poe observed, " This 
poem comes very near to being meaningless." 
Except as satire, portions are wholly mean- 
ingless. 

1 The Nation, LXXXVIH, 248. 
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In Coleridge's poem are a mysterious shad- 
owy flood, a rale [or chasm], a hill side, and 
the association of enchantment with the wan- 
ing moon. The flood is familiar. The other 
elements appear in these lines: 

But oh! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover! 
A savage place! as holy and enchanted 
As e'er beneath a waning moon was haunted. 

Fairy-Land of Poe opens with 

Dim vales — and shadowy floods. 

Farther on appears the moon, reduplicated : 
Huge moons there wax and wane 

Then a moon sets behind a mountain peak, 
and the world is immediately plunged into a 
deeper sleep : 

About twelve by the moon-dial 
One more filmy than the rest 
(A kind which, upon trial, 
They have found to be the best) 
Comes down. 

The description of the setting moon which 
follows, and the sleep charm, are serious, and 
appear to be carefully written, as are the open- 
ing lines of the poem. The satirical lines in 
this portion appear sporadically. The remain- 
der of the poem, which we may call the second 
part, is mostly extravaganza, in which appears 
an albatross [Coleridge's?], in this case a 
yellow one: 

In the morning they arise, 
And their moony covering 
Is soaring in the skies 
With the tempests as they toss, 
Like — almost anything — 
Or a yellow albatross. 
They use that moon no more 
For the same end as before — 
Videlicet a tent — 
Which I think extravagant. 

In an 1831 edition this poem is serious. It 
opens with a love scene, introduces the setting 
of the moon, and closes without the extrava- 
ganza, which we have called the second part, 
about rising next morning. The love scene is 
inferior poetry. Is it possible that Poe, dis- 



pleased with it, and perhaps impatient of revi- 
sion, simply lopped it off, and turned the poem 
into burlesque, by inserting burlesque lines 
into the part he retained and adding an almost 
purely burlesque termination of eighteen lines, 
our second part? Or was it simply the Imp of 
the Perverse at work? 

Al Aaraaf earlier exhibited familiarity with 
Kubla Khan. Cf . Coleridge's " Dome in air " 
and Poe's 

A dome, by linked light from Heaven let down 

(1. 178) 

II. Keats' Endymion 

Endymion is concerned with a moon myth, 
and uses classical and Indian scenes, profuse 
description of flowery meads, interspersed 
lyrics of shorter line, and the phrases and 
compound words commonly associated with 
Keats by critics (far-spooming, honied dew, 
and the like). 

Al Aaraaf, though specifically about a star, 
is permeated with moon-mania, 2 and introduces 
a lady, who kneels in a bed of lilies like those 
of " Capo Deucato," which hung upon the foot- 
steps (Cf. Endymion) 

Of her who loved a mortal— and so died. 

The flower (note the diction) Sephalica, " bud- 
ding with young bees," raised its purple stem. 
There is also a "gemmy flower of Trebizond 
misnamed," whose "honied dew" (this might 
have come from Coleridge, from whom Keats 
had it) was "deliriously sweet." There was 
also a Clytia, a flower adown whose petals flow 
" pettish tears." There is also a " Valisnerian 
lotus." Elsewhere in the poem occur single' 
mooned eve, Therasmn reign, uriburthen'd air, 
nursled, oesilvering, moss-y-mantled. 

Finally there is an Indian cupid, the intro- 
duction of whom leads into a lyric in shorter 
lines, which suggests the lyrics interspersed in 
the Indian Book IV of Endymion. 

III. SHELLEY AND POB 

Poe's Conqueror Worm, with its drama of 
death, and the dissolution of the gorgeous scene 

'Cf. 11. 144, 163, 164, 168, 308-309. 
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as the worm appears, may have been suggested 
by the Kichmond theater fire, as sometimes 
supposed. But compare Shelley's Lines Writ- 
ten among the Euganean Hills. The fisher- 
man of the future, passing the fallen Venice, 
will fear lest the dead should 

Lead a rapid masque of death 
O'er the waters of his path. 

Those who see the towers, 

As I now behold them here, 
Would imagine not they were 
Sepulchres, where human forms, 
Like pollution-nourished worms 
To the corpse of greatness cling. 

(11. 140-148) 

There is also a point of close similarity between 
this poem and the Annabel Lee and the Tamer- 
lane of Poe. The central idea of Annabel Lee 
is the angels' envy of too great happiness. 
Compare this and the lines in Tamerlane 
(strophe 9), 

Love — as in infancy was mine— 
'Twas such as angel minds above 
Might envy. 

With Shelley's 

We may live so happy there, 

That the spirits of the air, 

Envying us, may even entice 

To our healing paradise 

The polluting multitude. (11. 442-446) 

Again, compare Poe's Raven as a whole, but 
especially the line 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels 
name Lenore 

with this from Shelley's Cloud: 

That orbed maiden with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the moon, 
Glides glimmering o'er my fleece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn: 
And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 

Which only the angels hear, 
May have broken the woof of my tent's thin roof, 

The stars peep behind her and peer. 



Compare also, on the score of meter, the 
following from Prometheus Unbound (Act II, 
End of Sc. iv) with a strophe of Ulalume, no- 
ting the haunting rime between lines four and 
five, so similar to the echo effect of Poe's verse: 

My coursers are fed with the lightning, 
They drink of the whirlwind's stream, 

And when the red morning is brightening 
They bathe in the fresh sunbeam; 
They have strength for their swiftness I deem, 

Then ascend with me daughter of Ocean. 

I desire: and their speed makes night kindle; 
I fear: they outstrip the Typhoon; 

Ere the cloud piled on Atlas can dwindle 
We encircle the earth and the moon: 
We shall rest from long labors at noon: 

Then ascend with me daughter of Ocean. 

Ulalume: 

And I said — She is warmer than Dian: 

She rolls through an ether of sighs — 

She revels in a region of sighs: 
She has seen that the tears are not dry on 

These cheeks, where the worm never dies 
And has come past the stars of the Lion 

To point us the path to the skies — 

To the Lethean peace of the skies — 
Come up, in despite of the Lion, 

To shine on us with her bright eyes — 
Come up through the lair of the Lion, 

With love in her luminous eyes. 

May it not be further significant that in the 
next act of the play we find nepenthe, the 
unusual word so effectively used in the Raven f 
At the time of the poems cited, Poe's bor- 
rowings from Shelley were tempered by ma- 
ture judgment. Earlier, in the youthful Al 
Aaraaf, there is — together with the manner- 
isms of Keats — a suggestion of a more extrava- 
gant imitation of Shelley, especially of Pro- 
metheus Unbound. In Al Aaraaf, as in the 
play, are supernatural imagery, the clear inane 
of interstellar space, and the wild careers of 
mythical beings who tread no ordinary earth. 
There are also the same strained figures, such 
as (1. 129), 

Ideal things 
Flap shadowy sounds from visionary wings 
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and the figure of the "Idea of Beauty" (11. 
32-34), 

Falling in wreaths thro' many a startled star, 
Like woman's hair 'mid pearls, until, afar, 
It lit on hills Achaian, and there dwelt. 

There is also another interesting reason for 
associating Al Aaraaf with Shelley. In later 
critical writing, 3 Poe gave emphatic warning 
against the nebulous sort of vagueness which 
reading Shelley breeds in young persons, espe- 
cially, he specified, the reading of Prometheus 
Unbound. Was he thinking of his own youth- 
ful experience? And was the wild incoherence 
of Al Aaraaf, which so puzzles critics, but a 
species of Shelley hypnotism that affected the 
susceptible youth? Certainly on this ground 
Al Aaraaf is explicable. And it has never been 
satisfactorily explained on any other ground. 

It would seem, therefore, that Poe has closer 
relations to the earlier poetic romanticists of 
England than is commonly supposed. It would, 
though, be hazardous to class him with them. 
There still remains too large an unexplained 
residuum in Poe's poetry. 



James Routh. 



Tulane University. 



ANOTHER STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE'S 
STAGE 

The recent appearance of the last volume of 
the First Folio edition of Shakespeare (Char- 
lotte Porter, principal editor) calls attention 
to one feature of this edition which is of pecu- 
liar interest and which, because it is scattered 
through the notes of the various volumes, may 
easily escape notice. This feature is the de- 
tailed study of the plays as to their staging in 
the Elizabethan theater. 

* 1844. See Harrison, XI, 256; XII, 32; and XVI, 
148. The reference to Prometheus appeared in 1845. 
Four years later a portion of this article was revised 
and reprinted, and for Prometheus was substituted 
Alastor. 



Miss Porter assumes that the Globe theater 
had a stage essentially like that shown on the 
Messalina title page (A. and G. 173) with the 
added assumption of an alcove stage behind 
the rear stage (Much Ado, 129; A. Y. L. 
171; R. and J. 147) though this is, I take it, 
only another way of referring to the tiring 
room. She especially emphasizes the side 
stages — the spaces leading to the doors on 
either side the projecting rear stage. Of these 
Miss Porter makes much use: to stage asides 
which then really cease to be such (A. C. 176; 
Gym. 160; 194; 198; 0. 238); to "simulate 
places a little distance apart " (M . for M. 131 ; 
A. C. 174) ; for concealment and observation 
(A. C. 174; 0. 238; III H. VI. 138; H. VIII. 
174) ; and for the " trees " of which more 
presently. This recognition of the side stages 
also leads to a greater emphasis than has 
usually been placed on the outer doors to the 
front stage. In the notes of a large number 
of plays the significance of these is carefully 
pointed out (e.g., 0. or W. T.): how it is es- 
tablished in the auditor's mind and how it is 
changed as the play progresses. The use of 
sign boards is so far as I have observed neither 
suggested nor discussed. This emphasis on 
the location of scenes has in turn led the editor 
to make much of what she calls "travel," 
"journeying" or " sceneshifting " scenes, in 
which Shakespeare carefully led his audience 
to change the scene, and hence the significance 
of various parts of the stage and of the doors. 
(T. of 8. Ill, 2; A. C. II, 3, 4; III, 1, 2; 
Troilus IV, 4; Gym. IV, 3; V, 5; 0, I, 1; 
etc.) So important does the editor consider 
this that she even makes it a basis for act divi- 
sion (Timon, 125; Troilus 197; M. for M. 
155). In this recognition of a real problem 
and this attempt to solve it the First Folio 
edition has made perhaps its greatest contri- 
bution to the study of Elizabethan staging. 

Other interesting points are suggested. Miss 
Porter is not adverse to conjecturing many 
properties not previously accepted by students. 
(The incline; A. and G. 176, 178; the mole- 
hill, III H. VI, 144; II H. VI, 196; curtains 
for mists, Tempest 171 ; a fountain, M. for M. 
134; a wicket gate, W. T. 135; bow of a vessel, 



